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REVIEWS. 

FICTION. 

Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. By W. A. Fraser. Illustrated 
by Arthur Heming. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1900. $2. 

It is a pleasure to take up this attractive book, with its fawn- 
colored binding and its delightful animal illustrations, and find 
ourselves transported to a new land with new occupations and 
a fascinating subhuman life. Mr. Fraser has been called 
" the Canadian Kipling," but in this book it seems to us his 
vein is more that of our own "Uncle Remus," as he skill- 
fully makes the brute characters talk among themselves, be- 
tray their chief traits, and by some covert act justify a story 
their superior human brethren have attached to them. Mr. 
Fraser very wisely has in the front of his book an interpre- 
tation of proper names, and we feel it would have been a dis- 
tinct advantage to add a glossary of a few uncommon words, 
and also a map of the fur-winner's country to show " the lay 
of the land." 

In a gorgeous background of early autumn in the country 
of "the emerald-green Saskatchewan," the animals choose 
their king for a year, each advancing his own interests and 
detracting from those of a rival. The brute creation become 
the dramatis persona in a play of life, characteristic traits are 
revealed, and familiar tales of natural history are delightfully 
brought to mind. "A law of the boundaries" is established 
and the relations of the animals each to the other fixed. The 
proceedings are interrupted by the arrival of Whisky Jack, 
trembling with excitement. " Something of tremendous im- 
portance had occurred ; every blue-gray feather of his coat 
vibrated with it. He strutted about to catch his breath, and 
his walk was the walk of one who feels his superiority." His 
news is the coming of "Francois and The Boy," fur trap- 
pers. 

We are carried entertainingly forward with descriptions of 
the different traps employed for the various animals, their un- 
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ceasing ingenuity in breaking them up, their homes, haunts, 
and food ; a spirited account of a prize contest arranged by 
the king ; a toboggan sliding down the otter ' s path , interrupted 
by the accidental encounter of a skunk and a mink, which 
results so malodorously that all with one accord seek safety 
from suffocation in flight; and the story of Carcajou's (wol- 
verine's) revenge in the wholesale mixing of water, flour, 
molasses, and feathers in the ill-fated trapper's shack. This 
leads up to a delicate bit of fancy. Francois goes away for 
supplies, leaving alone The Boy, who is injured and becomes 
weak and delirious from fever. Whisky Jack brings the 
report to the animals, and for the sake of stupid, tender- 
hearted old Mooswa, who has once known The Boy, they 
take upon themselves his care. Beaver cuts wood and Wol- 
verine drops it down the chimney. Otter catches delicate 
white fish, and Mooswa visits him daily to give the best med- 
icine of all: personal contact and loving sympathy. Finally 
good old Mooswa even risks his life — and this one deed de- 
serves his receiving the title of the book — to attract hunters to 
The Boy, who is saved. " When he told about the angels feed- 
ing him, and keeping his fire going, the people listened a lit- 
tle awe-stricken, for they saw that he believed it firmly* Also 
the two Hunters asserted that the fire was burning brightly 
when they came. Perhaps, after all, it was the angels." 

Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1900. $1.50. 

If one wants to be absorbingly interested for several hun- 
dred pages, to have one's nerves rather than one's sympathies 
wrought upon, and to be rewarded by the conventional end- 
ing in a marriage wherein "they lived happily ever after- 
wards," Mrs. Ward's new novel, "Eleanor," will by no 
means be found disappointing. 

The most striking features of the volume are the evident 
enjoyment that Mrs. Ward has got from Italian life and land- 
scape, her culture and sympathetic acquaintance with the in- 
tellectual conflict of the times* and the rare combination of 
dilettanteism and morbidness that the whole book is compact 
of. There is not a shade or tint in the beauty of the Italian 



